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[View on the Lago Maggiore, from the Inn, Baveno. ] 


Tue Lago Maggiore is the largest of all those beau- 
tiful lakes that lie at the foot of the Alps, on the Italian 
side. It is about forty-five English miles long, but its 
breadth is small in comparison to its length, varying 
from two to five miles, while in the lower part of its 
course, below the towns of Arona and Sesto, it becomes 
so narrow as to look rather like a stately river than a 
lake. Its greatest breadth is at Baveno, where, turn- 
ing the promontory of Intra and Palanza, it forms a 
deep bold bay. The distance from Baveno on the 
western side to Laveno, on the eastern shore, is not 
much short of seven English miles, and at either of 
these points it presents a magnificent sheet of water, 
and the most picturesque combination of islands, hills, 
and mountains. It is fortunate that these two pleasant 
towns, which are built on the very margin of the lake, 
and present the finest views of it, lie immediately on 
the high road of travellers. In going southward from 
Switzerland, and crossing the Alps by the grand Simplon 
road, the tourist descends suddenly on Duomo d’Ossola, 
at the very foot of the Alps, and a few hours after- 
wards he reaches the posting town of Baveno, where the 
first burst of the scene is like enchantment. In coming 
northward from Milan, by Varese, with its little minia- 
ture lake that lies sleeping among vineyards, a fine 
Vou, IV, , 





posting road leads to Laveno, where it stops, and 
thence, after admiring the reverse of the beautiful 
picture as seen from the opposite shore, he can embark, 
cross the lake to the islands and Baveno, and then con- 
tinue his route by the Simplon. Year after year 
hundreds of English travellers make their first ac- 
quaintance with the Lago Maggiore at one of these 
two points. 

The views from the windows and terraces of the inn 
at Baveno, which commands the whole of the inlet or 
bay we have mentioned, and in which the Borromean 
islands are grouped, are eminently beautiful; but to 
obtain the true point of sight, if he does not intend to 
cross over to Laveno, the tourist should take a boat 
and row a little beyond thesislands to the middle of the 
lake. There the bosom of the lake, the gentle shores, 
and the green hills dotted with towns, villages, and 
country seats, and the granite mountains of Baveno 
and Montorfano disclose themselves with the happiest 
effect ;. on one side (to the south) the mountains 
decline into bosomy hills, which are gradually lost in 
the rich and boundless plain of Lombardy, while on 
the other hand (to the north) the eternal-looking Alps, 
with their coronets of dazzling snow, tower over lake, 
hills, and mountains, and dash sublimity he a picture 
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which otherwise would only be- remarkable. for its 
smiling, placid ‘loveliness. From the particular point 
we speak of the whole panorama is almost match- 
less. The small fairy-like islands, brought under the 
lee of your boat, the white sails glancing across the 
bay, and the romantic little town and pleasant inn of 
Baveno, are there all beautiful accessories to the picture, 
and are seen nowhere else to such advantage. 

The capital attraction to most travellers is the Isola 
Bella, or Beautiful Island, one of the Borromean group 
near to Baveno. We think this particular island, 
which is thoroughly artificial, rather curious than _pic- 
turesque or beautiful; but it tells well at a distance 
with its lofty palace, its terraces, and formal groves 
and gardens, and contrasts in a striking manner with 
the simplicity or wild nature of the other islands, while 
it calls for that tribute always due to the art. and 
industry of man when they have overcome great natural 
difficulties. Le Isole Borromee, as they are called, 
after the name of the noble Lombard family to which 
they have belonged for several centuties, are four in 
number—the Isola di San Giovanni, or, as it is fie- 
quently called, the Isolino (small island), the Isola 
Madre (mother island), which stands in the midst of 
the group, the Isola Bella, and the Isola Superiore, 
which is oftener called L’Isola de’ Pescatori, or Fisher- 
men’s Island. ‘This last island, with its humble home- 
steads and church spire, always struck us as being the 
prettiest of the group, and it is the one represented in 
our engraving, which is taken from an original drawing, 
wherein the artist set down without change or compo- 
sition a scene he saw from the pleasant inn at: Baveno. 

This little island, which is entirely inhabited by 
fishermen, who pick up a tolerable livelihood on the 
lake, and the many rivers, well stocked with trout and 
other delicious fish, that fall into the lake, is one of the 
most thickly-peopled spots on earth. Scarcely more 
than half a mile im circumference, it contaiys a fixed 
population of 220 or 230 souls. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that sundry of these islanders possess 
a vineyard, or some little bit of land on terra firma, 
whence, of course, in exchange for their fish, and the 
labour they have to offer as boatmen, &c., they draw 
nearly all their provisions. As it is the only one of the 
islands that has a church, (though there is a mag- 
nificent private chapel on the Isola Bella,) the pescatori 
are very proud of this distinction; and it is a pleasant 
sight, on a Sunday or Saint’s day, to see the people 
from the other islands going across the lake in their 
boats to hear mass in that humble place of worship. 
The church was built in the seventeenth century by the 
Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, who first established a 
curate there at his own expense. On approaching this 
island you see a narrow strand covered with boats, oars, 
fishing-nets, and the like, strewed in picturesque con- 
fusion; but we are sorry to say that on landing and 
entering the village a goud deal of the romance and 
picturesqueness is put to flight by less pleasant sights 
and very unpleasant smells. ‘The houses are low, dark, 
and smoky ; the streets narrow and festooned with nets 
retaining the strong scent of the finny prey; the men 
and the women, too, who take their turn at the oar, 
are sun-burnt, and shrivelled by their constant dabbling 
in the water, and they all smell of fish. All kinds of 
fresh-water fish meet your eye whichever way you turn 
it, and at certain seasons these are apt to be not over 
sweet: in short, there is nothing on the Isola de’ Pes- 
catori, not even the trees and bushes, “ but hath suf- 
fered a lake change,” and hath a fishy smell. The 
people, however, are by no means so poor as they look 
—a circumstance that renders their dirt and slovenliness 
the more inexcusable. We hope they may improve in 


these respects, but in the meanwhile their island will be 
best seen at a distance, 


Some years have elapsed since 
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then, but we have now before us the murky hovel of 
an hostelry, into which we were shown when we wanted 
some refreshment ; and we perfectly well remember 
how the flavour of some of the finest-red-spotted trout 
ever caught in the Lago Maggiore, or anywhere else, 
were spoilt by the odours of the place and the smoke 
that almost blinded us. 

The landing at Isola Bella is certainly a very differ. 
ent affair, for although there are from fifteen to twenty 
common houses, the island seems covered all over by 
the Borromeo Palace, its gardens, hanging’-terraces, 
and accessories. ‘There everything is clean, sweet, and 
in perfect order; and yet to our eye, much ‘as we 
admire it, the whole is.somewhat too formal and stiff, 
and looks more like a stately stage-decoration than 
what we should conceive of those enchanted islands to 
which it has been the fashion to compare it. For more 
than a hundred years, however, the writers of books of 
travels have been accustomed to consider it as a reali- 
zation of the fabled island of Calypso, or the isle of 
Alcina, and among these writers are a few men of good 
taste, like the late Henry Mathews, who says the 
Isola Bella “ might serve as a model for a description 
of the island of Calypso.” Our great historian Bishop 
Burnet visited it, described it with an excess of pleasure, 
and always spoke of it with transport. Keysler, an 
old-fashioned German traveller, who went to it about 
the year 1735, painted it in words that are meant to 
be equally flattering, but he made use of one expression 
which both sounds ludicrously, and yet in part conveys 
to our mind a correct though not a very poetical notion 
of the place. The honest German said that the Isola 
Bella could be “ likened unto nothing but a pyramid 
of sweetmeats, ornamented with green festoons and 
flowers.” The island, thongh it attains no great ele- 
vation, really rises in the pyramidal fashion. Ten 
artificial terraces, covered with groves, and 
shrubberies, and slightly retiring in a diagonal line, 
rise one above the other in sar gradation. These 
terraces are bordered with marble flower-pots, and 
statues of gods, goddesses, men, and horses, glaring 
out from a background of trees. The orange, 
the lemon tree, with its bright green leaves, the citron, 
the cedar, the dark fumereal cypress, and the high ever- 
verdant laurel, all grow there, and where not exposed to 
the cutting northern winds that descend from the 
snowy Alps, they grow luxuriantly: but yet they seem 
all to have caught somewhat of the formality incident 
to such a place. Among the fine large laurels, which 
in Italy are trees and not mere shrubs, there is one to 
which a local tradition is attached that has interested 
many visitors. They say that a few days before his 
splendid victory at Marengo, Napoleon Buonaparte 
cut out with a pen-knife on the bark of that laurel 
the word Battaglia (Battle). When we were there 
an old gardener told us the story, and said we might 
easily make out the first syllable of the word, BAT 
—but we looked, and could not, which might be 
owing to our want of faith. If the word were ever 
there, it was more probably cut by some silly visitor to 
record his name, Battaglia being by no means an 
uncommon name in Italy. 

In the midst of this singular island stands the Palace 
of the Borromeo family, who only inhabit it during @ 
very short portion of the year. Though certainly no 
model of architecture, it has an air of elegance and 
even grandeur. It perhaps even improves in the 
interior, where, mixed up with much magnificence, 
there are several truly delightful apartments that offer 
that union of comfort and elegance which is always so 
dear to an Englishman. 

Statues and paintings in considerable numbers are 
distributed over the house. Among the first we re- 
member nothing of supreme excellence, but in the 
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collection of pictures there are some fine specimens of 
Procaccini, and of that rarer old master Schidoni. The 
lower part of the palace made the greatest impression 
on us. Supported by arches, it overhangs the lake on 
one side; several apartments in it are arranged in the 
style of marine grottoes; the walls, the pillars, the 
floors, and roofs, are all inlaid with shells, fragments of 
marble, and vari-coloured stones and pebbles. There 
are a few seats and tables covered in the same manner 
—there are also a few cool-looking marble statues : 
everything, in short, is fresh, silent, (and it is a positive 
fact that in avery hot climate there is coolness in 
silence,) and in perfect keeping. ‘The beauty of the 
views and the coolness of the atmosphere united, 
render this portion of the palace a most delicious 
summer retreat. In spite of their artificiality and 
trimness, some of the groves and bowers are pleasant 
places to rest and muse in, particularly those under 
which the waters of the lake flow and murmur. A 
large portion both of the garden and the palace is 
thus upheld in air over the lake by means of stone 
walls and arches, of which the foundations are laid on 
rocks beneath the usual surface of the water. 

We learn from an old Lombard writer, that origi- 
nally the Isola Bella was nothing but a bare rock cut 
through and through, in some directions, by the con- 
stant lashing and biting of the waves, which are occa- 
sionally sufficiently stormy. About the year 1670 the 
wealthy Count Vitaliano Borromeo conceived the idea of 
converting this rock into what he considered a terrestrial 
paradise. He began by quarrying a portion of the 
rock to get materials to build with, after which he 
erected pilasters, arches, walls, and buttresses, and 
that part of the work being done, he, at an immense 
expense, caused earth to be brought in boats from the 
mainland, and had it laid down over all, to form a 
sufficiently deep, compact, and productive soil. Tree- 
planting, gardening, and house-building followed, and 
in process of time the island became what we now see 
it. 'To those who had seen it before, and who came upon 
it suddenly after its metamorphosis, it may indeed have 
appeared an enchanted island. But even now there is 
something magical about it. The upper terrace com- 
mands varied and enchanting views. To the south, on 
the water’s edge, is the little white town of Stresa, with 
the villa Bolongari; above Stresa are vineyards and 
cottages, and again, above these, green hill-sides and 
pasture land spotted with fawn or cream-coloured 
cattle. ‘To the north-west are the forked summits of 
the Simplon, on which the snow never melts; to the 
north and north-east those two other magnificent Alps, 
Monte Rosso and Monte Simmolo. To the-east the 
lake spreads far away, to where it washes the feet of 
the gentle hills about Laveno and Cerro; and to the 
west is the bay, with the town of Baveno, and the 
granite mounts we have already mentioned. 

In an early Number we shall return to the Lago 
Maggiore, and describe the rest of the islands, as well 
as some other places on the banks of the lake, 


POPULAR PRINTS. 


Woop-currine is an art which employs whole villages in 
Russia; but it is of the coarsest and most uncouth descrip- 
tion, with respect both to the skill of the artist and the 
subjects upon which he employs it. The prints produced, 
which are religious subjects, historical events, or fables, 
legends, and humorous conceits, find a ready sale through- 
out the emperor's dominions. Among others, we have 
Seen a representation of Mount Sinai at the moment of the 
delivering of the tables to Moses, but so full of matter, that 
we must not attempt to describe it. In fact, there is 
Searcely a single occurrence or character of importance in 
the Old Testament which is not attempted ; and, to crown 
the whole, we are favoured: with: a sun-beam, striking 
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straight through Mount Sinai, and darting upon St. Cathe- 
rine’s tomb. A genealogical tree of Christ, from Abraham 
to Joseph, gives us the portraits of forty-two of Christ's 
ancestors ; and in the print of the ‘ Last Judgment’ is an 
immense serpent, each of the parts of whose tail is appro- 
priated to some one or other of all the vices of human 
nature; while the birds and fishes, in accordance with 
Holy Writ, are disgorging themselves of the flesh of man, 
A ‘ Catalogue Raisonné,’ and the portraiture of forty-five 
saints, are accompanied by a circumstantial enumeration of 
the number of drops of blood which the Redeemer lost for 
mankind's sake. Ina large circular ‘ Map of the World,’ 
Asia is called the ‘ quarter of sun-rise, and it ends with 
the Happy Islands of Macaria, next to Paradise. Africa is 
termed ‘ Noon,’ and, in one direction, extends from Egypt 
to the White Sea and Atlantic; Europe retains its proper 
name, and is assigned as the portion of Noah’s eldest son 
Japheth; while the remaining quarter, America, ‘ not 
long ago’ discovered by Spanish and French ‘ Niemzy,’ 
or dumb persons, as the Russian designates all foreigners, 
is represented as the largest of all islands, and inhabited 
by a people who know no written characters, have no 
religion, live 500 years and upwards, eat baked meat and 
nutmegs, and aré subjects to the French and Spanish 
monarchs. The island of Malta is set down as full of 
teachers and wise men, herbs, and vegetables, and the 
island of Minorca as inhabited by sages; but the city of 
Moseow, with its walls and towers, steeples and churches, 
occupies a larger share of the print than either Asia or 
America. Petersburg, however, seems to have been out of 
the designer's good graces, for its site is designated by only 
seven miserable stunted firs and-beeches. After all, this 
map is ‘ cunningly ‘ devised with reference to the traditions 
current among an ignorant and superstitious race; any 
attempt to break in upon them would be but ‘ cutting 
blocks with a razor’—From the Quarterly Journal of 
Education, No. XX. 





CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


* * * * Tus ended [at the battle of Corunna] 
the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose uncommon 
capacity was sustained by the purest virtue, and governed 
by a disinterested patriotism more in keeping with the 
primitive than the luxurious age of a great nation. His 
tall graceful person, his dark searching eyes, strongly- 
defined forehead, and singularly-expressive mouth, indicated 
a noble disposition and a refined understanding. The lofty 
sentiments of honour habitual to his mind, adorned by a 
subtle playful wit, gave him in conversation an ascendancy 
that he could well preserve by the decisive vigour of his 
actions. He maintained the right with a vehemence border- 
ing upon fierceness, and every important transaction in 
which he was engaged increased his reputation for talent, 
and confirmed his character as a stern enemy to vice, a 
steadfast friend to merit,—a just and faithful servant of 
his country. The honest loved him, the dishonest feared 
him; for, while he lived, he did not shun but scorned and 
spurned the base, and, with characteristic propriety, they 
spurned at him when he was dead. A soldier from his 
earliest youth, he thirsted for the honours of his profession ; 
and, feeling that he was worthy to lead a British army, 
hailed the fortune that placed him at the head of the troops 
destined for Spain. The stream of time passed rapidly, 
and the inspiring hopes of triumph disappeared, but the 
austerer glory of suffering remained : with a firm heart he 
accepted that gift of a severe fate, and confiding in the 
strength of his genius, disregarded the clamours of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance. *  * No insult could 
disturb, no falsehood deceive him,—no remonstrance shake 
his determination. Fortune frowned, without subduing his 
constancy ;—death struck, and the spirit of the man re- 
mained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely afforded 
it a habitation. Having done all that was just towards 
others, he remembered what was due to himself. Neither 
the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering hours of 
acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could quell the 
pride of his gallant heart, or lower the dignified feeling 
with which (conscious of merit) he asserted his right to the 
gratitude of the country he had served so truly. If glory 
be a distinction, for such a man death is not a leveller!— 


Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
3L 
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FARNHAM CASTLE. 


Tue parish of Farnham, in Surrey, possesses several 
points of interest. Its name is perhaps the most 
generally known from the celebrity of the hops produced 
within its limits; while another class of people know it 
best as containing the principal official residence of 
the bishops of Winchester; and antiquarians feel some 
interest in it on account of the remains of the castle 
built by the ancient bishops. Our present wood-cut 
directs our attention to the castle and palace prin- 
cipally. 

The manor of Farnham was given to the see of 
Winchester by Ethelbald, king of the West Saxons, 
and it has ever since remained the property of the 
bishops. The castle, which stands upon a hill on the 
north side of the town of Farnham, is said to have 
been built by Bishop Henry de Blois, the brother of 
king Stephen, in the year 1129. In that age bishops 
were nearly as much soldiers as ecclesiastics, and, in 
tha spirit of the times, found or thought it necessary to 
erect fortresses after the manner of the temporal peers ; 
often, however, deeming it also necessary to counter- 
poise an act so exclusively secular by founding a 
number of ecclesiastical or learned establishments 
equal to that of their military structures. There are 
few points of interest in the history of Farnham Castle. 
It was one of the fortresses which, in the unhappy 
reign of King John, fell into the hands of Louis, the 
Dauphin of France, who possessed himself of it in June, 





| Ruins of Farnham Castle.] 


1216; but it was, not long afterwards, recovered for 
Henry ITI. In the course of the wars between that 
monarch and his barons, this castle was held by the 
latter, but, being taken by the king, was in a great 
measure destroyed by his directions. It was afterwards 
rebuilt in a style of considerable magnificence, with a 
deep moat, strong walls, and towers. No notice of it, 
however, occurs in history until the civil war in the 
time of Charles I, Sir John Denham, who was nomi- 
nated for sheriff of the county in 1642, took possession 
of it for the king, and was appointed its governor; but 
he soon after withdrew to join the king at Oxford, 
leaving the castle to the mercy of Waller, the Parlia- 
ment’s Géneral, who, after making the small garrison 
prisoners, blew up the fortress on the 29th of December, 
the same year. Abouta year afterwards, Sir William 
Waller is mentioned as having drawn up his forces in 
Farnham Park, and as marching from thence to Alton 
(nine miles distant), where he put Lord Craford to 
flight, and returned to Farnham with 700 prisoners, 
whom he secured in the castle and parish church. The 
next notice of the castle occurs in July, 1648, when 
it was referred to the committee at Derby House to 
take “such effectual course with Farnham Castle 
as to put it in that condition of indefensibleness as 
it may be no occasion for endangering the peace of 
the county.” A rate was made in the county to defray 
the expense of this service. From this and the pre- 
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ceding statement it would seem that the ipjuries it 
sustained during the siege and from the subsequent 
blowing up, had not completely reduced it to a ruined 
condition. 

After the restoration, Bishop Morley expended 8000/. 
in rebuilding and repairing the palace which his pre- 
decessors had erected within the precincts of the castle, 
and which had generally formed their principal re- 
sidence. It is neither very handsome nor very con- 
venient, and appears to have been patched up out of 
the building dismantled by order of Parliament. It is 
-quadrangular, embattled, and built of brick, covered 
with stucco, The most impressive part is the great 
entrance tower at the west end, which retains the most 
of an ancient appearance, and confers some dignity on 
this front of the edifice. Itis in that style of brick building 
which was brought into use in the reign of EdwardtV. 
“ Passing through this tower,” says Mr. Carter*, “ and 
leaving on our right the great hall, and the communi- 
cations to the state-rooms, chapels, &c., as having 
little in their present modérn dress to excite the atten- 
tion of an antiquary, we enter intothe great court, where, 
casting our eye directly in the centre of our course, the 
keep of noble aspect mounts before us, All prepos- 
session in favour of antiquity apart for an instant, 
there is no one visitant but must feel something more 
than a bare satisfaction in the view of this scene—an 
inbred conviction of the force of simple grandeur must 
awaken his highest admiration.” 'The keep was a poly- 
gon of no great area, and flanked with towers now de- 
molished. The ascent to it is very impressive. Within 


the door-way, which is of massive and plain well- 
wrought masonry, the visiter aseends through a long 
avenue, at the summit of which a second door-way 
leads into the area of the keep, where little more 
than the bare walls is found to recompense the labour 


of the ascent. This area, as well as the ditch that sur- 
rounds the keep, forms an excellent kitchen-garden, 
although this scarcely seems the most appropriate use 
to which it could be applied. 

On the east side of the great court, in the basement 
story, there is an avenue leading down to what was 
once the sally-port. Not much of the way is passable, 
the descent having been walled up at the distance of 
twenty or thirty feet ; but dark as the passage is, there 
is still visible some excellent arch-work, with architraves 
of many mouldings, On the south side of the same 
great court appear two or three Saxon columns sup- 
porting pointed arches: the other side of these columns 
and arches appear within the building. Above them is 
a plain pointed arched vault, and some niches and 
recesses also appear in the walls. This remnant pre- 
sents a good specimen of the original magnificence of 
the interior of the edifice. The alterations which have 
been made in the principal range of apartments by 
casing the walls, inserting windows, &c., appear to 
have been made about the time of Charles II., pro- 
bably under the direction of Bishop Morley. 

The deep ditch still remains, surrounding the greater 
part of the outworks of the castle, and being now dry, 
is, on the north side, planted with forest-trees, There 
were two parks formerly belonging to the castle, one 
called the Old or Great Park, and the other the New 
or Little Park. The former, containing about 3000 
acres, was disparked and converted into farms, under 
an Act of Parliament in the time of Charles II. The 
Little Park is that which now adjoins the castle on the 
east, and contains about 300 acres. This park was 
greatly improved by Bishop North, who found it in a 
very neglected condition when he obtained the see. 
An avenue of ancient elms extends across the park for 
nearly a mile, and forms a pleasant promenade to the 
inhabitants of the town. 

* «Pursuits of Architectural Innovation,’ No, LY., in ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magarvine for 1802, 
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It may not be out of place to remark that the town 
owes the name of Farnham (anciently Fernham) to 
the fern growing on the extensive heaths by which it 
is surrounded on all sides except the south-west. We 
have already alluded to the extraordinary fame which 
has long been enjoyed by the hops of this parish. The 
force of this prejudice is, or was not long ago, very ap- 
parent in the decided preference given to the Farnham 
hops above those cultivated in a parish from which it 
is only parted hy a hedge, and which is equally well 
cultivated. “A higher price,” observes Bray, “ is 
always given at Weyhill Fair, the great mart for hops 
in this part of the kingdom, for those of the growth of 
the parish of Farnham than for any other.” How long 
the hops of Farnham have borne this high character 
and price ; at what period they became so famous ; and 
what circumstances first led to that peculiar mode of 
management by which they command a price so much 
higher than that of other districts ; are all questions which 
have never been, that we are aware of, satisfactorily an- 
swered. Mr. Stevenson, in his work on the ‘ Agriculture 
of Surrey’ (1809), concludes that the reputation and 
superior quality of the Farnham hops arise solely from 
their being -better sorted and cleaned, and from their 
being picked before they are fully ripe. To the latter 
circumstance alone he attributes what is termed their 
superior delicacy, but which -he seems disposed to call 
their weakness. But he maintains that the high price 
which they bring is not so much commanded by the 
soil, the management, or the delicacy of the produce, as 
by the name which they have acquired. He thinks the 
growers of other districts, where the rent of land is not 
so enormously high as in Farnham, might produce the 
same quality of hops at a lower cost, but for want of 
the name would not be able to sell them so well, even 
at an inferior price. The Farnham hops generally 
fetch one-third more, and sometimes double those of 
other districts. They are chiefly bought by dealers to 
be retailed to private families, who prefer them on 
account of the pale colour and delicate flavour which 
they impart to malt liquor, Every pocket of hops is 
stamped with a particular device, which is changed 
every year; and the hop-growers bind themselves under 
a severe penalty not to put into the pockets thus marked 
any other hops than those which are grown about 
Farnham, 

We may probably take an early opportunity of de- 
scribing a hop-garden. 


CHINA.—No, VII. 
Tea, 


In a country so extensive as China, reaching from the 
neighbourhood of Hindoostan to the borders of Siberia, 
and containing every variety of soil and temperature, 
a great diversity of natural productions must be expected 
to prevail. Almost all the animals and minerals of 
China are, however, common to many other countries, 
and are so well known as to require no description, but 
many of its plants are found in no other country, and 
from their great utility and peculiar importance they 
must be particularly noticed in such an account of the 
country as it is our object to furnish, 

Of all its botanical productions, that which is most 
completely associated in our ideas with China is tea, 
Industry and perseverance have succeeded in naturaliz- 
ing in Europe many exotic plants, but, in defiance 
of every attempt, tea has hitherto remained unalien- 
able; and although it appears to flourish in our own 
climate, and with care will stand the rigorous winter 
of this country, as well as many other plants which 
are completely acclimatized, no attempts to render 
the leaf available appear to have succeeded. The tea- 
plant, by the aid of a few Chinese gardeners, has how- 
ever been cultivated with success at Rio Janeiro. Mr, 
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Clarke Abel also saw it flourishing on the hills of 
St. Helena; and this gentleman is of opinion it may be 
grown on the mountains of most tropical islands, and 
on the inland hills of temperate continents, if care be 
taken to select a meagre soil and a moderate tempera- 
ture. Of all the British dependencies, he is of opinion 
that the Cape of Good Hope is the best adapted for its 
cultivation, both on account of its geographical situation 
and of the nature of its soil, which is, like that of the 
tea-districts of China, mainly composed of disintegrated 
sand-stone, schistus, and granite, with but little accu- 
mulation of vegetable mould. 

The gentleman meets the objection that has been 
started as to the difficulty of transporting tea-plants 
from China in sufficient numbers, and in such Rrealth 
as to give a fair chance to the experiment for their cul- 
tivation in our colonies or elsewhere, by asserting that 
a great number of plants, which were on board the 
Alceste, bore the voyage without suffering ; were in the 
most vigorous state the day before the unfortunate 
wreck of that ship; and would doubtless so have reached 
the places of their destination,—the island of St. Helena 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 

As to the preparation of tea, he is of opinion that it 
is less complicated and difficult than has been imagined ; 
that every information respecting it might be easily 
obtained at Canton ; and in fact, that such information 
is, in all probability, already‘in the possession of many 
Europeans. He concludes, on this important subject, 
* that if ever it shall suit the policy of this country to 
derive the tea from any of our own dependencies, there 
can be no doubt that we shall cease to be indebted to 
China for an article that enters so essentially into the 
comforts of all classes of my countrymen.” 

The immense consumption of tea in this country 
entitles it to precedence in a notice of Chinese plants. 
It has become with us no longer a luxury, but a neces- 
sary of life. It would be difficult, or almost imprac- 
ticable, to return to the quarts of ale and rounds of beef 
described to have formed the breakfasts of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s maids of honour; and, with our present popula- 
tion, the consumption of any native produce, consequent 
on the abandonment of tea, must be attended with a 
decrease of other productions which would greatly aug- 
ment the expenses of living. Only a century and a half 
ago, two pounds of tea was deemed a presetit worthy 
of being made to a British monarch; and at the pre- 
sent time above 30,000,000 of pounds are annually 
consumed in this country. 

It has been said that the use of. tea among the 
Chinese is not of ancient date, founded on the assertion 
that the character representing tea is not found in any 
ancient Chinese work. If this be true, it is but negative 
evidence, and it would require vast research and a close 
acquaintance with Chinese literature to prove that it is 
true. We have, however, positive evidence of its being 
used as early as the eighth and ninth centuries. <A tax 
on tea is mentioned in the ‘ Annals of the Dynasty of 
Tang ;’ and in the Journal of an Arabian merchant who 
traded with the Chinese at that early period, mention is 
made of the infusion of a herb named sah, much drunk 
by the inhabitants: this herb is evidently tea, and its 
name sah is as near an approximation to the Chinese 
name chah, as the Arabic alphabet is capab‘e of ex- 
pressing *. 

It may be interesting to trace the gradual increase 
in the use of tea with us,—from the time when it was 
first tasted as a curiosity to the present period. The 
first time we find it mentioned in this country is in an 
act of parliament passed in 1660, by which we find it 
charged with a duty of 1s. 6d. per gallon when drunk 


* The word chah or chai is used by all the Eastern nations, and 
by the Russians and Portuguese as the name of tea, It is called 
te in the dialect of Fokien, from which province we first received 
the herb, and probably the name, 
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in publicehouses. In the following year Pepys speaks 
of it in his Diary in the following terms :—* Sept. 25, 
I sent for a cup of tea (a Chinese drink), of which I 
had never drank before.” In 1664 a present of two 
pounds two ounces of tea was made by the East India 
Company to Charles II.,—probably all that could be 
procured in London. The price was then about two 
guineas per pound; and the tea appears to have been 
procured from the continent, as the first importation by ~ 
the Company was in 1669, when two canisters were 
received by them containing 150 ibs. It appears, how- 
ever, to have been hardly considered as an article of 
commerce, the first order for tea being sent to Madras 
The singular terms of this order will show how recent 
was the introduction of the herb, and the estimation in 
which it was held. ‘“ In regard tea is grown to bea 
commodity here, and we have occasion to make preserts 
thereof to our great friends at court, we would have you 
yearly send us five or six canisters of the very best and 
freshest ; that which colours the water in which it is 
infused most of a greenish complexion is best esteemed.” 

In the year 1678 nearly 5000 lbs. were imported: 
this quantity, which would now be sold at one large 
shop in London, appears to have overstocked the coun- 
try, for we find only 410 lbs. imported altogether in 
the six following years, but after this time the demand for 
tea slowly increased: our ancestors gradually acquired 
a preference for the social and exhilarating beverage 
over the heady ale which accompanied their former 
repasts, and about the end of the century nearly 20,000 
lbs. of tea were brought every year to England. In 
twenty years from this time the annual importation 
reached above a million pounds, being an increase of 
fifty-fold in twenty years. 

From this time the consumption of tea, almost with- 
out fluctuation, increased to its present enormous 
amount; which is perhaps. greater than the quantity 
consumed in all the countries of the world, excepting 
China. 

The Chinese are in the constant habit of using tea: 
the mandarin in his palace, and the labourer in the 
field, are equally accompanied by the kettle and the 
tea-pot ; and the elegant handling: of the cups and 
service of the beverage form an essential branch of 
female education. ‘The tea-pot forms an important 
part of the equipage of the traveller, and for those who 
have not time or convenience to prepare their own tea, 
booths are erected for its preparation and sale on every 
great road. As the sensualists of Europe celebrate the 
qualities of wine,'so those of China exhaust the lan- 
guage of poetry in describing the effects produced by 
tex; and even an emperor has condescended to write 
an ode on the mode of preparing it. This trifle, which 
is inscribed on every tea-pot in China, was written by 
the emperor Kien Long, who died in 1799. We give 
a translation of it to show the Chinese mode of making 
tea, though it will give but a poor idea of the merit of 
the imperial author, whose other productions however 
are far from contemptible. 

“ Place over a gentle fire a well-seasoned and long- 
used vessel filled with the pure water of melted snow. 
Boil it long enough to turn a lobster red, and then 
pour it upon the heaves of the choicest tea in a tea-pot 
of the finest porcelain. When the thick cloud rising 
from it becomes a thin mist floating on its surface, pour 
it into the cup and drink it off. ‘This precious liquor 
will drive away every care. The delicious state of 
quietude produced by such a beverage must be felt, and 
cannot be destribed.” 

The fine leaves of the camellia sesanqua (called by 
the Chinese Cha wha, or “ flower of tea”) are mixed 
with tea to give it a fine odour. The whitish or grey 
leaves found in pekoe tea are usually of this plant: the 
olea fragrans and Arabian jessamine are occasionally 








employed for the same purpose. 
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Tea is prepared in a peculiar form for the use of the 
Yartars; before the leaves are quite dry, they are 
moisiened with a slightly glutinous liquid, said to be the 
serum of the blood of the sheep, and then pressed into 
moulds, from which they take the form of a large brick, 
whence this sort of tea is denominated brick-tea*. All 
Tartars, from the bordersof Russia to the Eastern ocean, 
use this tea: they prepare their drink by scraping off a 
portion of the “ brick,” and boiling it in a saucepan 
with butter, flour, and milk,—a mixture which would 
scarcely seem agreeable to our palates, but which Euro- 
peans who have partaken of it assure us is palatable, 
and, after a very little use, equally pleasant with tea 
prepared in our way. 

As to the qualities and properties of tea, notwith- 
standing our constant experience of its effects, nothing 
seems to be decided. Almost every good and every 
bad quality has been by some person or other attributed 
to this herb, perhaps with equal truth. It is doubtless 
of great use in correcting the half-putrid quality of 
stagnant water; and as much of the water used in China 
is taken from ponds or canals, it is probable that the 
use of tea had its origin from such a cause. Much of 
this effect is without doubt produced by the boiling ; 
and toasted bread would perhaps be as useful for this 
purpose: but there is an exhilarating property in tea 
which will always render its use indispensable to the 
ladies, and to those of the other sex whose employments 
are of a sedentary nature. 

The Chinese attribute a thousand excellent qualities 
to the use of tea: they assert that without it the pork 
and fat meats which are much used by those whose 
circumstances admit of anything beyond a vegetable 
diet would be very prejudical by the gross humours 
they engender in the system; but, at the same time, 
they say that an excessive use of strong tea is very 
weakening, from the continual irritability which it pro- 
duces, unless that excitement is corrected by eating 
abundantly of fat meat. 

The tea-tree grows to the height of five or six feet: 
it is generally allowed to be of two sorts, the black and 
green, though it has been asserted that there is only 
one sort of tea, and that the difference between black 
and green tea consists in the green being young and 
the black old leaves. If this were the case, we should 
surely find the green leaves smaller than the black, but 
as they are of the same size, the hypothesis must be 
unfounded. The distinguished naturalist Mr. Clarke 
Abel inclined to believe that there were two species of 
the tea-plant, though he could not at first sight define 
their characters, and afterwards lost the specimens, by 
which he expected to establish them, in the unfortunate 
shipwreck of the “ Alceste.’ He remarks, however, 
“that the plants which had been brought from the 
black and green tea districts differed in the form, colour, 
and texture of their leaves; those of the green tea-plant 
being longer, thinner, and of a lighter colour than those 
of the black, although growing in the same soil.’ And 
Mr. Abel also observed at his leisure, and in the grow- 
ing plants, the same difference of character in a large 
tea-plantation near Macao. Still he admits, immediately 
afterwards, on the authority of those perfectly conversant 
with the Chinese method of manufacturing the leaf, 
that either of the two plants will afford the black or 
the green tea of the shops, but that the thin-leaved 
plant is preferred for making the green tea. He is of 
Opinion that the difference both of colour and quality 
between the two teas may be explained by the different 
management of heat used in drying the plant. ‘“ There 
can be little doubt,” he says, “ that a leaf dried at a 
low heat will retain more of its original colour, and 
more of its peculiar qualities, than one that has suffered 
a high temperature. Supposing, therefore, the leaves 

* These bricks are named by the Tartars “ saturan,” and- they 
Serve as money among many of their tribes —Timkowski, i, 37. 
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of the same species or vatiety of the tea-plant to have 
undergone such different degrees of heat in their pre- 
paration, their peculiar properties would be expected to 
occur of greatest strength in those of the greenest colour, 
or in those to which both Chinese and Europeans 
attribute the most powerful properties. I may here 
add, that by far the strongest tea which I tasted in 
China, called ‘ Yu-tien,’ and used on’ occasions of 
ceremony, scarcely coloured the water. On examining 
it with a view to ascertain the form of the leaves, I 
found it to consist of the scarcely-expanded buds of the 
plant *.” 

Others have ascribed the difference to the mode of 
drying the leaves, which are said to be naturally black, 
and to become green by being dried on copper plates, 
which process communicates a tinge of verdigris to 
them. A very little acquaintance with chemistry will 
however dispel such an idea: the presence of one- 
thousandth part of copper would be very easily dis- 
covered in tea, and it is certain that the most delicate 
analysis has been unable to find any. A more probable 
opinion is, that the two sorts of tea were originally one, 
but that soil and cultivation have made the difference 
between them. In proof of this assertion, it is stated 
that a green tea-tree transplanted to certain provinces 
will produce black tea; and a black tea-tree transferred 
to a soil usually productive of the green tree will in 
future produce green tea. It is not material which 
opinion is correct ; the mode of preparation, with some 
slight differences of care and manipulation, is the same 
in both. 

The tea-tree is usually cultivated in valleys or on the 
declivities of hills, and the neighbourhood of a running 
stream or the bank of a river is considered desirable. 
Holes of five or six inches depth are made for the 
reception of the seeds, which are carefully deposited, 
four or five in each hole. When the young tree appears, 
it is very carefully attended to, occasionally watered, 
and closely examined, in order that the tender leaves 
may not be injured by the many destructive insects 
produced in China. Although the youngest leaves 
produce the best infusion, it is not considered advan- 
tageous to gather any until the third year, when the 
tree usually attains the height of tour feet, as an early 
gathering would be very injurious to the future growth 
of the tree, and frustrate any hopes of profit arising 
from the superior quality of the young leaves. 

The first gathering is performed in the month of 
March, when the best tea is prepared. Great precau- 
tions are taken in this gathering : the persons employed 
are said to prepare themselves for some weeks previous 
by eating only of such food as may communicate agree- 
able odours to the skin and breath, and to wear gloves 
of a peculiar material when employed in their work. 
Such precautions are probably taken only when tea is 
gathered for imperial use; and it is usual in this’ 
gathering to pluck each leaf separately ; but the labour- 
ers are so expert that they are able to gather a dozen 
pounds in the course of a day. 

The second season for tea-gathering is the month of 
April; the tea produced at.this season is coarser and 
cheaper than the former, and prepared with less care, 
but is still of a fine sort, and occasionally the smaller 
and more delicate leaves are selected, and sold as tea 
of the first produce. in the month of June those trees 
which were left untouched in the spring are covered 
with an abundant crop ; the leaves are now larger and 
coarser, and are consequently of an inferior price: but 
the abundance of the harvest compensates the owner 
for the delay and inferiority of the produce. Above 
nine-tenths of the tea consumed in China and in Europe 
are prepared at this season. 

When the tea leaves are gathered, the labours of the 
producer are only begun. Baskets full of the leaves ave 

* Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of China, &c., p. 221. 
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taken to a drying-house, which is generally a public 
building in the neighbourhood of the tea countries, 
and where persons may send their leaves and dry them 
by their own servants, on payment of a small sum to 
the owner of the house. These drying-houses are pro- 
vided with a great number of small stoves or furnaces, 
each furnished with a thin plate of iron at the top; a 
gentle fire is kindled in the stove, and increased until 
the iron is sufficiently heated: this is ascertained by 
throwing a fresh leaf upon it, and listening attentively 
to the sound produced; a peculiar crackling noise 
shows the experienced workman that he may proceed 
to business. He begins by throwing a heap of fresh 
leaves upon the heated iron, he then shifts them from 
place to place as rapidly as possible, that they may be 
all sufficiently heated, but not scorched. When the 
leaves begin to shrink and curl up with the heat, they 
are all swept quickly off the iron, and thrown upon a 
large table covered either with paper, or with soft 
matting as fine as damask. They are there received 
by another set of workmen seated round, who dexter- 
ously roll the cooling leaves between their hands, while 
a third set stand, by fanning that they may cool rapidly, 
and readily take the proper curl. When the leaves are 
quite cool, they are again thrown upon the hot iron- 
plate, and again rolled between the fingers as before ; 
and this operation is repeated three or four times, until 
it is ascertained that they are quite dry. ‘The common 
tea of the last gathering is usually exposed to the 
vapour of hot water before it undergoes the operation 
of drying, probably in order to soften the harsh leaves, 
and allow them to take the proper curled form; but, 
according to the Chinese, their steaming process is 
necessary to drive away a certain noxious quality always 
found in the coarser kinds of tea. When the tea has 
undergone the operation of drying, it is packed up in 
baskets for some months; but previous to the final 
packing for sale or exportation, it is taken out once 
more and dried before a gentle fire: it is then closely 
trodden into chests or vessels prepared to receive it. 

The poorer people in the country, who grow a little 
tea in their own gardens, content themselves with drying 
their leaves in an iron-kettle over a low fire, shaking 
the kettle as the leaves dry, and stirring them up with 
their hands; when they judge the tea to be well done, 
they pack it in baskets, and hang them under the hole 
in the roof of their huts, through which, like their less 
civilized neighbours, they allow the smoke of their fires 
to escape, not having adopted the convenient accommo- 
dation of chimneys. As no tea is drunk in China until 
it has been prepared at least a twelvemonth, we may 
suppose that the smoking it receives in this situation 
will not communicate a very agreeable odour to the 
favourite beverage. 

The best tea grown in China is cultivated in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-nan, that beautiful province of which 
Nankin is the capital, and which produces an abun- 
dance of every necessary and luxury; but the greatest 
part of the common black teas exported to Europe 
comes from Fokien, where formerly European traders 
were permitted to resort, until the disorders supposed 
to arise from the intercourse with foreigners induced 
the government to restrict all communication to a single 

rt. 

The Russians, however, who carry on the overland 
trade in tea, derive their supplies from another pro- 
vince ; and a merchant long resident in Russia, and 
conversant with the China trade, has assured us that 
the superiority of the tea brought into the European 
market by the Russians does not depend on its not 
having been exposed to a sea-voyage (commonly sup- 
posed in England to be injurious to the flavour of the 
herb), but entirely on the greater fitness or excellence 
of the soil, &c., in the districts from which the Russians 
alone are permitted to draw their teas, 
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* A ST. KILDA MAN’S VISIT TO GLASGOW. 


Martin's ‘ Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,’ 
published in 1703, contains a curious account of a visit 
which a native of the island of St. Kilda had, in some pre- 
vious year, paid to the city of Glasgow. We give it here 
not only as curious and amusing in itself, but as possessing 
some degree of interest in connexion with the illustrations. 
we have lately given of the past and present condition of 
that great town. It must also be always interesting to 
observe from a vantage ground the feelings with which 
men regard forms of life that differ from their own. 

“One of the inhabitants of St. Kilda being some time 
ago wind-bound in the isle of Harries, was prevailed upon 
by some of them that traded to Glasgow to go thither with 
them. He was astonished at the length of the voyage, and 
of the great kingdoms, as he thought ‘em, that is, isles, by 
which he sailed. The largest in his way did not exceed 
twenty-four miles in lepgth, but he considered how much 
they exceeded his own litile native country. 

* Upon his arrival at Glasgow, he was like one that had 
dropt from the clouds upon a new world, whose language, 
habits, &c., were in all respects new to him. He never 
imagined that such big houses of stone were made with 
hands ; and for the pavement of the streets he thought it 
must needs be altogether natural; for he could not believe 
that men would be at the pains to beat stones into the 
ground to walk upon. He stood dumb at the door of his 
lodging with the greatest admiration ; and when he saw 
a coach and two horses, he thought it to be a little house 
they were drawing at their tail, with men in it; but he 
condemned the coachman for a fool to sit so uneasy, for he 
thought it safer to sit on the horse’s back. The mechanism 
of the coach-wheel and its running about was the greatest 
of all his wonders. : 

“When he went through the streets he desired to have 
one to lead him by the hand. Thomas Ross, a merchant, 
and others, that took the diversion to carry him about the 
town, asked his opinion of the High Church ? - He answered 
that it was a large rock, yet there were some in St. Kilda 
much higher, but that these were the best caves he ever 
saw ; for that was the idea he conceived of the pillars and 
arches upon which the church stands. When they carried 
him into the church he was yet more surprised, and held 
up his hands with admiration, wondering how it was pos- 
sible to build such a prodigious fabric, which he supposed 
to be the largest in the universe. He could not imagine 
what the pews were designed for, and he fancied the people 
that wore masks (not knowing whether they were men or 
women) had been guilty of some ill thing for which they 
dared not show their faces. He was amazed at women’s 
wearing patches, and fancied them to have been blisters. 
Pendants seemed to him the most ridiculous of all things; 
he condemned perriwigs mightily, and much more the 
powder used in them. In fine, he condemned all things as 
superfluous that he had not seen in his own country. He 
looked with amazement on everything that was new to 
him. When he heard the church bells ring he was under 
a mighty consternation, as if the fabric of the world had 
been in great disorder. Me did not think there had been 
so many people in the world as he saw in the city of Glas- 
gow ; and it was a great mystery to have to thir. what they 
could all design by living so many in one place. He 
wondered how they could all be furnished with provision, 
and when he saw big loaves, he could not tell whether they 
were bread, stone, or wood. He was amazed to think how 
they could be provided with ale, for he never saw any there 
that drank water. He wondered how they made their fine 
clothes, and to see stockings made without being first cut 
and afterwards sewn, was no small wonder to him, He 
thought it foolish in women to wear their silks, as being 4 
very improper habit for such as pretended to any sort of 
employment. When lhe saw the women’s feet, he judged 
them to be of another shape than those of the men, because 
of the different shape of their shoes. He did not approve 
of the heels of shoes worn by men or women ; and when he 
observed horses with shoes on their feet, and fastened with 
iron nails, he could not forbear laughing, and thought it 
the most ridiculous thing that ever fell under his obset- 
vation. He longed to see his native country again, and 
passionately wished it were blessed with ale, brandy, tobacco, 
and iron, as Glasgow was.” 
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